the unit. Since the abnormal is almost always
merely an extreme form of the normal, the
study of everyday behavior should aid in
recognizing the serious departures from the
everyday.

The CPO's first job with respect to abnormal
behavior is to recognize it and help see that it
receives treatment by the medical department.

The CPO's second job is to maintain an
objective attitude toward mental illness. We have
seen that behavior is caused. People do what
they must do in an situation. The person who
vomits at the thought of actual contact with the
enemy or the aviator who has dizzy spells during
every flight should not be regarded as a weak or
cowardly or willful slacker. To regard them in
such moralistic terms is to ignore the basic
scientific point of view. People with such
symptoms are sick. They behave as they do
because they must behave as they do. They need
treatment if they are to be restored to
usefulness. Only rarely, if ever, will accusations
of yellowness be effective treatment. A vigorous
"bawling out" may remove a symptom but will
not touch the cause of the symptom. If one
symptom is cured another can be counted on to
show up.

INTENSE MOTIVATION

Behavior may become quite selective and
extremely vigorous, but still conform to the
regular pattern of motivated behavior. We call
this intense motivation. A severely injured
athlete may experience little pain in striving to
win the game. A Navy member may lift a heavy
desk, beyond normal lifting capacity, to rescue a
buddy in a fire, A student may study 8 to 10
hours a day because of an intense need to be
outstanding. There is nothing wrong with these
intense needs, per se. In fact, you must stir up
intense needs in many leadership situations.

However, at some critical point of intensity,
varying from individual to individual and varying
for each need within each person, behavior
ceases to conform to the regular pattern. Nature
shoots the works and gives people an emotional

second wind, so they can pour more and more
energy toward a concentrated goal. Other needs
are neglected in the process, and the complex
checks and balances of the person's normal
behavior are disrupted.

The overenthusiastic athlete becomes a wild
man wjio forgets the plays. The frightened pilot
aborts 'the mission. An outwardly normal person
goes berserk and starts shooting. In all cases,
needs have become so intense they have to be
satisfied regardless of the consequences. When
no adjustment mechanism is possible, or when
such devices fail, we move to the usually
ineffective and abnormal behavior of shooting
the works.

Such intense behavior can either prevent
or facilitate outward action. Fear may make
people freeze or run for their lives; despair may
make people lash out wildly or retreat into
extreme insulation. Modern research in
psychosomatic medicine has shown that the
energy aroused by intense needs can be diverted
into totally inappropriate channels of the
internal physical organisms, thereby causing
physical upsets. For example, research indicates
the majority of gastrointestinal upsets and
headaches among adults are caused by emotional
disturbances. Energy aroused by intense needs
seeks an outlet either through outward action or
inward disturbance.

THE PROCESS OF
INTENSE REACTION

Sometimes a series of what appears to be
minor little things can snowball and culminate in
an explosion. Since few needs are normally fully
satisfied, there is always a certain residue of
unsatisfied needs, of unexpended energy. Over a
period of time, these residues may tag on one to
the other and develop a cumulative intensity.
The minor dissatisfactions of an occupation,
routine, or situation carried on for some time
may add on and lead to an intense reaction. The
henpecked husband violently turning on his
wife, the meek bankteller running off with half
the bank's funds after 30 years of faithful
service, the respectable businessman going off on
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